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The Shape of Things 


HE APPOINTMENT OF DAVID LILIENTHAL 
p head the American Atomic Energy Commission is 
he outstanding act of the Truman Administration. 
jo post today has greater importance. Mr, Lilien- 
hal's familiarity with the problems of atomic control is 
utched by his distinguished record as director of the 
IVA. The other four members represent a wide cross- 
section of American life. Robert Bacher, the only scien- 
tt in the group, was Dr. Oppenheimer’s assistant on 
the Los Alamos project and carries the indorsement of 
te Federation of American Scientists. W. W. Waymack 
swell known as the liberal editor of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. Sumner T. Pike was an appointee 
@ President Roosevelt to the Temporary National Eco- 
omic Committee and the Securities Exchange Cominis- 
where he showed courage and integrity. Lewis L. 


+ 
yn 


} 


&rauss, a banker, served during the war as one of the 
gief advisers to Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal. 


, 


Rethaps the most significant feature of the new commtis- 
son is its civilian make-up. For the problems of atomic 
@atrol are neither primarily military nor scientific: they 
we related to the well-being of the whole American 
rople and—at least until an international authority is 
onstituted—to the well-being of the people of the 
lopment of atomic energy: must 


be closely tied to international control, and it is highly 


vorid. The national deve 


mportant that Mr. Lilienthal was chairman of the com- 


nittee that drew up the report on which the Baruch plan 


' 
i 
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was based. It is to be hoped that those who have op} osed 


te Baruch plan recognize in the head of the Atomic 
nergy Commission a man who is distinguished 
chievement in linking the development of vasi 
power to the furtherance of high human objectives. 

Po 


GORDON CLAPP AS THE NEW DIRECTOR OF 
he TVA will carry on the traditions of his predecessor. 
It is greatly to Mr. Truman's credit that he chose for 
this key position a man who has already proved his 
ompetence over a period of thirteen years in the service 
of the Authority. Coming to the Tennessee Valley from 
Wisconsin, the home state of David Lilienthal, he en- 
tered the personnel department and was largely instru- 


mental in working out the collective-bargaining system 


which has maintained labor relations at a high level. 


Since 1939, he has occupied the position of general man- 
ager. He commands the confidence of his associates in the 
TVA and is recognized by the people of the valley as 
one who has fought their battles in the past and can be 


counted on courageously to advance the purposes to 


which this great public enterprise has been dedicated. 


o 
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“LET THE PRESS LOOK AFTER .ITS OWN 
affairs,’’ a Conservative M. P. pleaded, opposing a House 
of Commons resolution calling for a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into the finance, control, management, and 
ownership of the British press, But one reason why such 
an inquiry is needed in Britain, and would be equally 
valuable here, is that the press as an institution has to a 
large extent abandoned the practice of self-criticism. In 
the days when newspapers were small and personal they 
seidom hesitated to call attention to one another's mis- 
deeds. But now that publishing has become really big 
business, with huge investments at stake, there is a 


eat dog, and any }{ 


understanding that dog does not 
can slant of suppress news w ithout much risk 

from its competitors. Freedom of the press, it seems, 
freedom to discuss and 


ess itself. This being 


nvesuigate any miter ol pu. 
é d 
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interest except tne pr 
I 

it 1s mot surprising that proposals 
i i i 

BAN ran saries ¢ +h, neu saner 

sponsored stuay OF the new spapet 

guished cries in Fleet Street. Titled 

that the Labor g ent, resenting criticism, was plot 


ting to abolish freedom of the press. Working news- 


wal a 
yiauded; they kne 


papermen, however, 
their freedom to report the news accurately had 
~irtailed bv the necessity of a ee 
curtaliead Dy the necessity of catering to the ambitions 
nd whims of power-drunk newspaper propriet ss case 
and whims of power-drunk newspaper proprietors; they 
s ‘ 4 ‘ 
knew the insecurity which concentration of newspaper 


ownership had brought to their profess: 
of Commons, journal: Parliament moved 
and seconded the lution calling for a Royal Com- 
mission. In a free vot vernment whips called 
off, 1t was approved by 270 to 157. So at last some day- 


light is to be thrown on the dark recesses of Ficet Street. 
é 





The NATIO) 
WELL, IT’S BEEN A FINE FREE ELECTIoy 


American citizens—except in the South—have had ¢, 


° ] N _ E] IS ] SS U Ee opportunity to vote Democratic or Republican. Each 


has been solidly pledged to the free-enterprise s 





EDITORIALS In the majority of cases, the candidates have been | 
by the party machine. The heretics in most instar 
have been retired to the pasture, the heretical 
et al shoved off the ballot. It should be a lesson to 
other democracies which have lost faith in the capita! 
ARTICLES way of life and have even permitted labor parti ; and 
' . socialist parties to come to power. Take New York Stat: 
es tone for instance. Under radical pressure, independent partis 
The Roots of Discord by Marce ‘ 
MacArthur in the Paddy Fields 
by Harold Strauss 
Southern Boom, Cotton Bust 


have come into being, and at least three—An 
Labor, Liberal, and Communist—have got on the ba! 
And in every case their members and adherents hay 





. . . . al . - 
by A. G. Mezerik 23 had the inalienable right of voting for the chief Dem 


In the Wind cratic Party candidates on their own party line. At 
he People's Front by Del Va) 2 Congressional or State Assembly level they are o: 
-rybod usi 5 eith tchi 27 ; 7 . : 
Everybody's Business by K ally urged to vote for a good Republican or for a cand 
[ ne d b 4 OH trankel 2t ° ° 
an One Ear by Low Prank date bearing their own label. Not so, however, 
BOOKS AND THE ARTS parties whose independence has gone beyond the 
The Working Day at the Splendide of decent American political behavior. The Socialists 
by Robert Warshou example, who are known to distrust both the 
A Southern History by Elizabeth Wilder enterprise system and the two time-tried parties, 
Fiction ree oy I va / y g through petition, the legal right of getting on the ballot 
>) oseph Wood Krutch ; 7 , , : 
X bema 07 fosegw Weed Kent But the law is conveniently framed so that a technica 
Films by James Agee ; ; 
; mistake—the wrong color of ink, the wrong color 
Music 4y B. H. Haggin rs . a 
paper, a single mistake in an assembly district 
LETTERS TO THE EDITORS invalidate the petition. Naturally, Democratic judges 
lawyers, well versed in the law and the American way 
of elections, discover those errors. So New York Social: 
ists, in contrast with some millions of their British 
; ~ os Canadian, Australian, French, and Scandinavian cousin 
Editor and Publisher: Freda Kirchwey ; ‘aca ; a 
é , who talk about building a new society, find Ele 
Managing Editor Literary Editor ; b sy 
J. King Gordon Randall Jarrell* Day a rather dull affair. What they don’t realiz 
European Editor: J. Alvarez del Vayo 
Associate Editors —as any Tammany chief or daughter of the said revolu 
Robert Bendiner, Keith Hutchison, Maxwell S. Stewart tion could tell them 
Drama: Joseph Wood Krutch Music: B. H. Haggio * position. 
Staff Contributors Mr. Mo 


Reinhold Niebuhr, Carey McWilliams, Aylmer Vallance THE PANIC ON THE COTTON EXCHANGES stified 
Tris Coth ‘ 5 4 : one ’ 
A - oar Jerry Tall has subsided, but the sycophantic courtiers of “King ponest ci 

sststant Managing Editor: Jerry Tallmer » ~~ . ae : 4 cae: , 
Copy Editor: Gladys Whiteside. Assistant Literary Editor: Cotton” are still looking for a scapegoat _—s ‘Me ‘riends < 
Caroline Whiting. Research Editor: Doris W. Tanz. digesting the lessons which the incident provides. Thus nen in t 


Business Manager: Hugo Van Arx Tom Linder, Georgia Commissioner of Agriculture HH would a 
Advertising Manager: William B. Brown serts that “a drive by Washington’’ was responsible [of +. parga 


a 8 Pane Cpr mea ae Sate the market break. “Speculators,” he naively exp! ‘OM ind the 
The Nation, published weekly and copyrighted, 1946, in the U.S.A. “had nothing to do with the drop in prices; they were al Sats 
Mntered se second-class, matter, December 13, 1819, ‘at ther Pork bullish.’ That, of course, was just the trouble. Spurred ompyat 5 
OSton Rakterial Barese: ‘lt Ween babe Adenine on by the wild talk of Mr. Linder and others, who said attack ir 


Circulation Representative for Continental Europe: Publicitas, ~ . t. obtad 
Lausanne, Switzerland. cotton was worth 70 cents a pound, aided and abetted sng witt 
Soviet di 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE No. 186 
by Jack Barrett 


course, is that in this country we've /ad our revolution ae 
Darabie 


ruculenc 
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» was not only big-time gamblers like the now notori- and evasion.”” Which leads, of course, to the impasse 


Mr. Jordan who were plunging; reports from New created by Russia’s objections to the American plan for 

pis : vy that farmers. doctors, merchants, and other atomic control. He agreed that the veto power should 
ynals had caught the fever. In addition, not be abridged, although he looked forward to some 
, icturers in many cases refrained from future modification of its use in situations that “merely 
r purchases of cotton in the hope of big threaten peace and security.’ This limitation w ould have 

srofits on a rising market. Under such circum- ruled out the veto as applied by Russia last summer tn 


ij 1 1 " P 14 Tr . nre 
; even a small setback in prices 1s sufficient to regard to the resolution on Franco Spain. He accepted 


, wave of profit-taking. That, in turn, drops Molotov’s demand that the Allied powers report on the 
: ns far enough to start involuntary liquid ition, number and strength of their military forces in non 
ae 4 na top heavy market rapidly becomes cumulative enemy countries, but wanted the plan widened to in- 
OFK Stats ntinues until all the weak holders are eliminated. clude all armed forces, ‘whether at home or abroad,” 
ent | ' _ nt instance th itratian > hax heen sucoestion by usly desioned » reveal the stren rt} 
resel instance, the situation seems to have beet a igge Mm ODVIOUSIY GC led to reveal tne rengin 
™ at a point that leaves cotton well above parity. of Russia’s forces in the occupied countries. 
<i nce current supplies are low in relation to demand, These are fair, if arguable, counter-proposals. They 
8 rt-term outlook is quite favorable. On the longer will undoubtedly produce sharp debate in the Assembly 
cmebes however, high-priced cotton must expect fierce but the issues involved should not be dodged. On the 
, 
idea tition both from foreign crops and_ synthetic juestions of trusteeship, also raised by Mr. Molotov, 


4 ctin’e rep wae nece aril £ le< sticfacto 
Austin s reply Was necessarily far iess satisractory. 





said the United States hopes that the U.N. Trustee- 
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be organized immediately to take over 


mandates established by the League of Nations. This ts 


i] f te 
pa F . a harmless necessary hope, but it so pointedly avoided 
. 7 Doubled and ) ulnel able the problem of the Japanese mandated islands and of the 


wre BY FREDA KIRCHWEY colonial and strategic areas taken from Japat 


that the American position was exposed in all its embar- 


te , ; 
vec . va 1 4 1 co naked The id knows al vy that 
HE tone of Mr. Xk otov s sp 1 last week was rassing nakedness. ihe world knows already that this 
( ' } ai : a ’ aia ‘ haneo an to the Japan se iclande for 
f aisarmiu it was the speech of man tr y country Vv s to hang on to the japanese isiands for 
rict : ; : 
. P . ’ : . +l. = +} stHroen r 4 
, pick a ngat rather than reach an agree nt, it med security reasons, and that powerful intuences in the 
ay . 7 7 - ’ 
> ’ all 7 P 1 } swe Aanaeten be 1 _ . ! . ss 
nded to offset any impression of good feeling that War and Navy departments have so far been able to 
’ ‘ © oO a . 
LAI 
; have been ct 1 by Stalin’s shrewd and balanced 
a ; . ’ 
, e@ cmections cohn y tee Blucale Pe 
{ the questions ubmitted riugn pb ic of 


, ‘ 
r} sense of the minds of the peopie \ nh wnom ! 
Al ’ 7 

Z . ] —— ] a 1 ] Lat nr LK] - 
wust deal. For surely if he had that invaluable sense 


vich Franklin D. Roosevelt possessed in such incom- 


sarable measure, he would know that his hostility and 





1 to build up resistance to his whole 


nt ' sy? ‘? A + ta . ~ , ‘ 
his 1s doubly unfortunate, for many ol 


osition. And t 
\ | . 4 Y/7 le , » ! 
Mr. Molotov’s criticisms of Western policy were full 
AN( FS - 


imed, and many of his proposals excellent, deserving 


UU 
“109M honest consideration in an atmosphere of cooperation. If 
‘cad’ Of friends of the Soviet Union could persuade its spokes- ' 
» tn men in the United Nations that a strategy of conciliation i 
‘<; “Hi would advance Russia's legitimate ends and strengthen 
45 @ ts bargaining power, they would be doing that country , 


Kplau - “e 
‘I ind the cause of peace a great service. Tn sais \ 
A ¢ d 1" . ¢° 
Luckily, Mr. Austin had the good sense to decline SL? 
— 





combat with his Russian colleague. He parried Molotov’s 





attack in a very brief rebuttal and then dealt directly J } 


* “i and without animus with the chief points raised by the - qv 
, "@ Soviet delegate. He indorsed the proposal for a general 
reduction in armaments, insisting however on the neces- 


sity of ‘‘a system of inspection and other means to pro- fe by Oscar Berger 
tect complying states against the hazards of violence Senator Warren R. Austin 





> State Depart- 


1 
at ieast, of operating 


opp sed to territ 
provoc ition to attack 
r nations, should be the 


creation of a 


notably Spain, Iran, Greece, 
of Trade Unions—Mr. Austin 

to deal. Since his speech had been prep. 
the omissions can perhaps be excus¢ d, but 
t was to leave most of the good cards in the 
hand. The great controversial issues before the 
the issues which will test its power to hold 
ied world together, were laid before the delegates 
y the Soviet Foreign Minister. By contrast, Mr. Austin’s 
careful discussion of the details of the United Nations 
constitution inevitably sounded somewhat legalistic and 

remote from the hard realities. 

Particularly unfortunate was his failure to take up the 
question of Spain, for our delegation had plenty of 
forewarning that Spain could not be ignored. For once 
we could have taken the initiative in a matter which 
so profoundly concerns the interests, and the conscience, 
of the democratic world. Four times this nation has 
joined in pronouncements attacking the Franco regime 
as a fascist tyranny and an Axis creation. But when an 
effort is made to convert denunciation into action, we 
willingly let other powers assume leadership. This time, 
our timidity has driven us into an awkward position, Mr. 
Molotov supported the statement of Trygve Lie that pre- 
vious ‘‘general declarations against Franco” were “‘abso- 
lutely insufficient’’ and criticized ‘certain great powers” 
for having taken upon themselves “the moral responsi- 
bility for the failure to take action in respect of a dan- 
gerous hotbed of fascism in Europe.” That same day, 
without warning, Dr. Oscar Lange, the Polish Ambassa- 
dor, with the support of Mr. Molotov, moved in the 
Council that the Spanish issue be dropped from the 
agenda so that it could be considered by the Assembly. 
This was followed next day with a proposal, submitted 
to the General Committee by the delegates of Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, and Venezuela “that 
the relations between Spain and the United Nations be 
put on the agenda . . . as a separate item.’ The next 
move, less than twenty-four hours later, was again made 
by Poland. Wincenty Rzymowski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, submitted two motions to the Assembly, 
the first calling for severance of relations with Franco 
Spain, the second barring Franco representatives from 


The NATION 


all agencies of the United Nations. The resolutions wer 
passed to the Political and Security Committee | 
they will be discussed in open hearings. 

What this adds up to is a broad agreement, in wi 


Fast and West are equally represented, that the “‘accurse; 


question of Spain,’” as Vishinsky described it, must by 


1 


settled in the U. N. without further delay. W 
country continue to search for meaningless form 
admonition or disapproval in order to stave off 

action? Shall we force the smaller nations of Eu: 


look eastward for help? The events of the last fev 


+ 


should have convinced the most case-hardened apy 

in Washington that the time for stalling is d 

past and that the United States must either support 

opposition to Franco in the Assembly or surrender 
> 


claim to democratic leadership. 


Food and Trade 


LTHOUGH Soviet Russia’s obstructionist tact 
A the United Nations Assembly have been blazon 
the headlines, « ymparatively few Americans are 
that the United States has been the bad boy in the \ 
discussions of famine control in the U. N. Food 


Agriculture Organization. At the Copenhagen Conferenc: 


of the FAO in September, thirty-three nations, inc] 


the United States, accepted in principle the plan for : 


world food board drawn up by Sir John Boyd Orr, 
rector-general of the FAO. The primary purpose of ¢! 


board would be to eliminate alternate glut and famine 1 


world food supplies by establishing food reserve 


adequate for any emergency and by stabilizing prices 
a worldwide basis. In a word, it would apply the 
ciples of the ever-normal granary and the AAA to 
is essentially a world problem. 

At first the United States hesitated; then it acc 


the plan at the Copenhagen conference. A sixteen-na 


preparatory commission was named to draw up detailed 


recommendations. At the first meeting of this commis 
held in Washington simultaneously with the U 


Assembly meetings in New York, the United States cx- 


ploded a bombshell by repudiating its indorsement 
the Orr plan and advancing no alternative program oi 
own. The American objections to a world food board 
advanced by Under Secretary of Agriculture Norris 
Dodd, were negative and defeatist in character. \\ 
agreeing that some international action to fight fam 
desirable, Dodd declared that the Orr plan was 
complicated, too costly, and unworkable becaus« 

ill effects of government intervention on agricultu! 
supply and demand. These are the kinds of objc 
that are constantly being made to any proposal to 2: 
orate the ruthlessness of the economic cycle b: 


whose economic thinking became rigid in the ninetecat 


Novemk 
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Cerizai America. If 2a chang $s to De made 





1p leninictes — remne &. 
ier administrative devices for con- 


aS 441ICAANCIC 
ng the veto, is 


that 


pointed out in discussi 


ked by 
generate mutual mistrust. The 
the U. N.. 


mistrust by indicating, every time their good intentions 


differences of ideology 


at present stil 


‘ 


two greatest powers in 


the United States and Russia, add to this 
are put to the test, that they think of internationa! coop- 


eration as primarily one-way traffic. Senator Austin, f 


ex imple, was just as eloquent as Mr. Molotov in urging 


the formation of the Trusteeship Council. Yet American 
admonitions to countries holding League mandates are 
considerably weakened by Washington's failure to make 
the beau geste of placing former Japanese mandates in 
the Pacific islands now occupied by the United States 
under the supervision of the U. N. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that Russia too is a “‘colonial’’ power—with the 
advantage that its colonial populations, of Central Asia, 
for example, are accorded the rights enjoyed by all 
citizens of the U. S. S. R. Consequently an inquiry into 


a. T mre 
The NA TION 

the often ask uestion whether or not these 
tions have the advantages advocated by Moscow f 
inhabitants of colonial territories would constitute 
inquiry into Russia's domestic affairs. 

OC cemela “lx } } 1] } 

similarly, there is no doubt that all the great 
would agree with Mr. Molotov on the advisabilit; 
: 


reducing armaments and diverting expenditure 


to the pursuits of peace. The real crux 


armed forces 
Mr. Molotov’s disarmament proposal, however, con 
atomic-bomb demobilization. It represents an attem; 
by throwing open a general discussion of armamen 
the Assembly, to circumvent the specialized discussi 

the bomb carried on by the Atomic Energy Commissiog 
of the U. N. But by whatever method the United Nation; 
proceed eventually to reduction of armaments, there must 
be, as Senator Austin pointed out, two conditions: agrec 
ment on placing adequate armed forces at the di 

of the Security Council, a matter on which Russia h 
hitherto been silent, and provision for effective inter: 
tional inspection. 

Meanwhile, in the opening discussions of the bu 
committee, both the United States and Russia, which had 
not hesitated to expend billions of dollars and rub! 
in national resources on the waging of war, displa 
marked reluctance to risk relatively insignificant sums 
the insurance against war represented by the U. N. 


The Roots of Discor 


BY MARCEL HODEN 


Paris, October 15 

OME eighteen months have elapsed since the 
San Francisco conference, and fifteen since the 
Potsdam meeting. During this period the Allied 
governments have striven unceasingly to establish the 
basis of peace and to create an international organization 
that will assure the maintenance of peace. The Council 
of Foreign Ministers met at London in September, 1945, 
and the General Assembly and Security Council of the 
United Nations in January, 1946; the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
conferred at Moscow in December, 1945; the Security 
Council has been sitting in permanent session in New 
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published in 
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of France, the French daily newspaper 


London, and military commentator for the B. B. C. 
he American Broadcasting Stati 
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York; during the spring and summer of 1946 the 
Four met again in Paris, and from July to October 
Peace Conference was held there; now the United N2a- 
tions Assembly is holding its second session in N« 
York. One is that 
have not been very successful, for never since 1938 | 


forced to conclude these eff 
there been more talk of war. Indeed, after the alarm w 
sounded by Henry Wallace, the situation seemed 
critical that Marshal Stalin, Messrs. Bevin and Ed 
President Truman, and Secretary Byrnes felt oblig« 
declare emphatically that the threat of war was im 
nary, or that it had been whipped up by groups interes 
in spreading such fears, or that war was not inevit 
This war psychosis, whether or not it has been 
liberately fostered, would not be so widespread in b 
Europe and America if the masses did not feel that 
Allied statesmen had failed in their task. Since ther 
be no question of the good faith and the sincere d 
to succeed of all concerned, one asks what errors of 
ception or method, what mistakes in tactics, what w: 
ness and ineptitude have prevented all these meetings, 
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f liquidating the war and building the peace 
The United Nations organization was conceived for a 
eful, stable, world. 
ght of it not as a field of conflict 
L 


ers i 


orderly President Roosevelt 
for the great 


The men 


= 


; it as the focus of their cooperation. 
») wrote the Charter, remembering the experience of 
. League of Nations, had the foresight to exclude from 

reference to the preparation or the application of 
should be 


umong the 


. peace treaties. Those matters, they felt, 


1 in conversations and negotiations 
In the authors of the 


mrter had taken care to write into the Dumbarton Oaks 


ers involved. same spirit the 


eement the definite stipulation that the Security Coun- 


unlike the old League Counci!, should not intervene 


he early stages of a dispute but should be the court of 


resort after all attempts at conciliation through bi- 


eral negotiation or the m 


neg ediation of a third party had 


sevelt and 
app ea 2] 


1 be addressed to the Security Council or ut pre- 
followt: 


the Phases r was drawn up, Ro 
} 


When 


and probably Churchill assume 


that no 


ror immediatel 1g discussions among the 


+ 


sentatives of the permanent members of the Council, 
uly of the United States, Gr 
That was the procedure it Geneva. No 


1 to the League Council until 


eat Britain. and 
ret Union. 
us Issue was presente 
r preliminary agreement—on the way the problem 
s to be presented and on the possible solutions—had 
n reached between France and Great Britain, the na- 
which were the driving force of the League. 

unnot be repeated to 


ften that without prelim- 


understandings among the great powers, con- 


idjustment of their interests, and rigorous obser- 


f the Charter’s provisions, the Security Council ts 
Hence its failure in the case of 


onsequence, in the cases of 


1 to impotence 
ind, as an inevitable 
ind Indonesia. Whatever the cause of these dis- 


tes—and one can, for example, reproach the Soviet 
nion for not having respected the letter of a treaty— 
ne of them should have been brought before the Coun- 
except for the purpose of having that body verify 
+ existence of an accord already reached by the parties 
of Iran, Greece, and 


rectly interested. The issues 


mesia, particularly the first two, are matters which 
1rewd and ae nt diplomacy would have known how 


N. They 


xich no amount of public discussion can satisfy or 


settle outside the U touch vital interests 


uke disappear; they can be resolved only if they are 


nsidered general situation, for which 


as part of the 


basis of bargaining must eventually be found. 


The whole course of events since the close of the war 


the result of this error. And one can include, perhaps 


e atomic bomb, whose e Roosevelt. according to r 


_In tie minds 


wurses, and deliberations from accomplishing their 
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of those responsible for its use, the bomb would not only 
end the war with Japan quickly but also serve as a warn- 
ing to the Soviet Union and, above all, prevent it from 
getting its share, as agreed upon with Roosevelt, from 


the defeat of Japan. But—though certain people may 
the atomic bomb was not and is not a 
. Stalin’s 
reply to the questions asked by Alexander W = of the 
Leadon Sunday T 
ward the peace settlement seems to have been largely 
American policy. Mr. Byrnes’s 
February 28, 1946, Churchill's 


Fulton a few and the comments they drew 


think otherwise 
predominant factor in determining Soviet po 


Imes proves that. Moscow’s attitude to- 


determined by a shift 
speech of address at 
days later, 
from American and British papers were interpreted 
Moscow and throughout the world as announcing the re- 
establishment of the Anglo-American dy archy which had 
been supplanted at Teheran by the British-American- 
Soviet triumvirate. 
Washington's sudden, decisive volte-face and the de- 
ployment of American naval and air forces which fol- 
lowed did not immediately affect Soviet policy. But at the 
end of May Molotov publicly denounced the “Anglo- 
American bloc.’ Apparently in the interim the delibera- 
ti inced Mos- 
planning to go 
the claims which the Soviet 


ions of the four Foreign Ministers had conv 
cow that the Anglo-Americans were 
farther than saan reject 
government had believed to be legitimate after Washing- 


ton and London accepted Moscow on an equal footing 


attitude of the British and American diplom ats 


toward the peace treaties for the countries of Eastern 


In the 


Europe Russia saw an indication that W ashington and 


intended to ch: oe 


c 


London its claim to the fruits of 


victory, to nullify with the aid of elements disposed 


: iil } Holitic T ial isforma 
counter-revolution the political and social transforma- 
tions effected in the border countries, and to restore 


+ 
A 


regimes hostile to the Soviet Union in these regions. 
; é 


This time it was not simply a question of the Soviet 
Tena ° +} ¢  « ! a" - 3a . > carn 
Union's place in the post-war world but of its very secu- 


rity, as conceived by the Soviet = . From that mo- 


ment suspicion and profound distrust were awakened 


i 


in the Russians, making them more and more intransi- 


gent, more and more indisposed to a cooperation which 


1. The British 


part, relying on unverified re- 


in their eves was tantamount to subordination 


and Americans, for their | 


e : | 
ports from divers emi gratic yn and opposition circles, be- 
yy 
A 


lieved that the Sovie mn was so weakened that they 


had only to reject any com peomus se to force it to yield. 


One may even wonder whether { he American and British 


delegations were not deliberately seeking a rupture. As 


one New York paper put 1 “Rather an 


sArOMIC 
C om} romise. 


The utilization of the U.N. ch that 


for purposes whi 


—_ a > ~ e andeA . > ° , . > 

institution Was never intenced to serve, purposes con- 
I 

; i 

tradictory to its charter the return to a system of 


Anglo-American dyarchy explain the deterioration in 
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Big Three relations and consequently in the world situa- 
tion. Mr. Byrnes may have urged the calling of the Peace 
Conference in the hope that it would lend a “democratic” 
character to the preparation and adoption of the peace 
treaties, but certainly the impression was soon created, 
and not only among the Russians, that the American and 
British leaders intended to use the debates to mobi- 
lize world opinion against Soviet policy. One is tempted 
to believe that at one moment Mr. Byrnes thought of 
intrusting to the U. N.—which is utterly incompetent in 
such a matter—the task of drafting the treaties. In any 
case, the Peace Conference, conceived and conducted not 
as a diplomatic congress but as a parliamentary assem- 
bly, was unable to modify in any considerable measure 
the texts submitted by the Big Four, still less to find 
acceptable solutions for problems on which the Big Four 
had reached no agreement. Turning the weapon of 
publicity against his Anglo-American partners, Molotov 
went over the heads of the delegates and addressed him- 
self to the world, presenting in the most precise, frank, 
and vigorous language heard in a long time an outline of 
Soviet policy as opposed to British and American policy. 
It would be a mistake to think that his words were com- 
pletely lost on the world. 


Let us hope that the proper conclusions will be drawn 
from the lessons of the Paris conference. To judge from 
his address to the American people on October 18, Mr. 
Byrnes has reflected on the results of his program. At the 
U.N. Assembly the American and British delegations 
may shortly have an opportunity to clarify their position 
on an important point. Several representatives of the 
small nations have already raised the question of the 
veto. In the present state of international relations, sup- 
pression of the veto power would be fatal to the func- 
tioning if not to the very existence of the U. N. Contrary 
to the general opinion, the use of the veto is not against 
the interest of the small or medium powers. One might 
say that the veto is the counterpart in the peace of the 
demand for unconditional surrender which Roosevelt and 
Churchill adopted as their line in the war. Through their 
adherence to the policy of unconditional surrender— 
Stalin was not present at Casablanca when it was formu- 
lated but subscribed to it later—the protagonists in the 
anti-Hitler, anti-fascist struggle agreed not to enter into 
any negotiations with the Axis to bring about a com- 
promise peace, For the Allies the Casablanca formula 
was both a restraint and a guaranty. The same is true of 
the veto. This right which has been accorded to the “Big 
Five’’ imposes on each of them the obligation to do noth- 
ing against the others but always to seek formulas of 
agreement and compromise. Another of its purposes is to 
remove the temptation to build up artificial and ephemeral 
majorities. From this point of view, the veto right, far 
from jeopardizing the sovereignty of the nations which 
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do not enjoy it, may be considered a safeguard , 
independence and freedom of action. Someone has 
that the small powers can disturb the peace but on}; 
big ones can destroy it. Nothing could be more true. ; 
wars between small nations have been settled by the } 
powers. 
Moreover, contrary to another widely held opin 
the veto right does not make the Security C 
impotent in critical cases. Unanimity—that is, a ge 
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eralized veto—was required in the Council of the Leag 
of Nations, and when Fascist Italy, then a member of { 
Council, attacked Ethiopia, the unanimity rule 
vented the Council from naming Italy as the aggress 


and from applying the sanctions provided by the C! 









This difficulty, however, was circumvented: the : 
bers of the Council, not the Council itself; held a meetir 
which the Italian member did not attend, and each , 
them, as a representative of his country, declared that ; 
his opinion the Italian government was guilty of an a 
of aggression which necessitated the application of san 
tions. The Italian government did not fail to point 

that these declarations were ineffective since one of ! 
fundamental provisions of the Charter had been vi 
lated. But the important thing was that they registere 
the determination of the British government 
lesser degree, of the French government, then headed | 
Laval, to declare war on Italy, if necessary, in order ¢ 
wrest from it the fruits of its aggression, London’s att: 
tude secured the adhesion of fifty-two other nations. Act 













and. to 









Italy to be guilty of aggression and agreed to im; 
sanctions. The same procedure could be followed if on 





of the members of the Security Council were 





guilty of an aggressive action. Then the question wo 
be, not whether the veto applied in such a case, bu 
whether the other powers were ready to use arm 
whether they were capable of forming a coalition to pre 
vent the act of aggression. In the final analysis aggres 
sion poses a problem of will and force, not of juridica 










rule. 






The mistakes of a technical and political nature com 
mitted since the end of the war are not irreparable. Bu 
for the United Nations to survive and develop and t 
give the world peace, several conditions must be fu! 
filled. First, Big Three unity must be restored. Secondly 
the Charter of the United Nations must be respected 5 
all and not used for purposes that are alien to its inten 
tion; it would be dangerous to try to modify it at th: 
time. Finally, there must be a courageous, frontal attac\g 
on the problem of liquidating the war. In his messag 
October 18 Mr. Byrnes said he did not consider th: 
status quo sacrosanct. American diplomacy must give 
practical application to this statement by offering 
serve as mediator between the British and Russians, 
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ENERAL MacARTHUR’S land-reform 
has backfired so badly that it may offset all his 


Militarism has always 


program 


constructive achievements. 
awa its real strength from the rural areas of Japan, 

the mentality of the inhabitants is so backward 

conditions of their life so oppressive that they 
- upon an army career as a noble and desirable escape. 

m has not been conserved by despotic political 
alone; it is deeply rooted in the thoughts, senti- 
11 


llagers. As an editorial in a 


fer) 


;, and usages of the v1 
ng Japanese magazine declared in an ominous but 
sresentative vein, “The hard labor and poverty of the 
5 unwittingly fostered the tendency toward feudal- 
1 strengthened the rapport between the farmer 
» soldier which offered militarism its base. A recur- 
might nurture hopes of revenge for our race, and 
be inimical to peaceful policies.’’ But up to the 
the villages, in democratic elections, still persist 

] 


1 x 1 ra 
, ining the old officials to office. 


staff 


(SCAP) 


set foot 


T Supreme Commander and _ his 
k ed in a general sort of way before they 
n that they had to break the back of rural feudal- 

But they made no advance preparations for doing 
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ther by developing plans or by procuring qualified 


rsonnel. Thus there developed one of those situations 


ich. even though they are the rule rather than the 


sception in the army, 


always seem to be importations 


om Never-Never Land 


The Natural Resources Section, the logical agency, had 


ralaxy of production experts but none who would touch 
ocio- political reform. It re- 
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MacArthur in the Paddy Itelds 


BY HAROLD STRAUSS 


tenant who had done some radio-script writing: It was 
not the fault of these gentlemen, and it is no slur upon 
them, to say that what they knew about the technical 
problem of land reform in Japan could have been bal- 
anced on the tip of a chopstick. 


Though they painstakingly interviewed all kinds of 


Japanese farm-association officials and agricultural ex- 
perts, their approach remained primarily American. They 


envisioned turning the oppressed tenant farmers into 


recholders who would acquire the sturdy, independent 
views of yeomen. To many of us this objective seemed 
unexceptionable at the time. The government was to be 
required to force the sale of large land holdings, and 
to facilitate the purchase of land by tenant farmers 
through cheap credit and easy payments. This, I said to 
myself, is something we could use in America, especially 
in the South, I too was thinking in terms of America, 
where a modicum of the spirit if not always the means 
of independence is to be found, and land is plentiful 

The original draft of the government bill which em- 
bodied in detail the requirements of the broad SCAP 
directive was prepared by an official of the Japanese 
Ministry of Agriculture who had once been imprisoned 
as a Communist. It was “radical” in the sense that it 
acres. Ata 
i2.5 


limited land ownership to a maximum of 7.5 
Cabinet meeting held later this figure was raised to 
acres, which would have left more than a million tenant 
families without land. 

The Japanese conservatives and most farmers were 


content with the bill. And the Japanese liberals also, 


whether influenced by their constant sycoph or by 
the same fundamental misconceptions which plagued 


: . } ee I. ; 
SCAP, at first accepted its basic principles. For instance 


bt T; De Bad Pee — es a » iow 
Rikizo Hirano, who had been expelled from Tokyo Im- 
nerial University some fifteen ve ie 
petiat niversicy some Hrreen years age sm, 
— eh. at } S509 sola J . cr 
announced that the bill would democratiz 4 " 
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easily evaded by trans- 

ferring excess acreage 

to relatives. 
Serious as these 


e, SCAP 


beiieved that they did 


i 


criticisms wer 


the basic 
conception of the re- 
form and that specific 
points of administra- 
tion were better dealt 
with by Japanese po- 
litical action than by 
a new directive. It was 
strengthened in this 
view by the editorials 
in supposedly progressive papers; one in a labor journal 
said, “By SCAP directive agricultural revolution has 
been made the foundation of the reconstruction of Japan, 
Past Japanese imperialism can be traced to the exploita- 
tion of poor peasants.” 

Perhaps the wide acceptance of the principle of the 
bill sprang from the general belief that the Potsdam 
Declaration required the de-industrialization of Japan. 
Teiji Katsuta wrote that “there is no alternative but for 
ail the people to engage in farming,” and similar ex- 
treme statements were common. At any rate, the bill was 
enacted and became effective on February 1. Shortly after- 
ward SCAP had to recognize that the evasions foreseen 
by Hirano and others were actually occurring, and one 
of its spokesmen expressed discontent with the situation. 
This statement released a flood of denunciations of the 
whole program. 

The first open attack on small-scale farming as an ideal 
—a criticism which cut to the core of the SCAP direc- 
tive—came from the excellent left-wing magazine Nip- 
pon Hyoron. “If the intensification of small-scale farm- 
ing is achieved,” it growled, “then at best Japan will 
become a silk-producing colony of the United States. 
Such a program would wed agricultural areas to feudal- 
ism and reaction.’” A legal journal, Horitsuy Shimpo, 
produced convincing evidence that the bill was a replica 
of others that had turned out to be fiascos, espe- 
cially of the infamous measure in the early Meiji era 
which stilled popular clamor by selling land to tenants 
at high prices under mortgages and by permitting fore- 
closure when payments could not be met, as was soon 
the case. A relatively conservative contributor to Horitsu 
Shimpo predicted stuffily that “undesirable landholding 
may ensue,” and that “‘the inevitable laws of supply and 
demand and the fundamentals of human nature will 
eventually cause tenants to revert to their old status 
again.” In truth, the SCAP directive which had seemed 
so admirable on first reading had naively played into 
the hands of the Japanese reactionaries, who had had 
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long experience in meeting demands for land reforg 

Japanese liberals must share the blame with SCAp 
It was typical of their blundering and vacillation thy 
the same Hirano who in December had scratched SC Ap, 
back was in March denouncing the principle of simaj 


landholdings: ‘‘Past reforms have always aim 


c 


creating small holders. But to these small holders th 


land itself was as heavy a burden as rent to the tenant 


he life of a small holder is nothing but a vain effog 
not to lose his land and a constant reduction of his s‘an4. 
ard of living.’’ Another commentator said: “'T! 
is the incarnation of the traditionally reactionary 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. Small-scale ownership 
is the citadel of jingoists who despise reform, admire the 
army, and clap their hands for a strong foreign policy 
Like the other liberals who now attacked the act, thi 
writer concluded that “only mechanization, which tn tum 
is possible only after the organization of large collec 
tive farms, can make rural democracy possible. Althoug) 
the farmers have always been anxious to own land, pas 
reforms have been initiated to protect landowners and 
rich farmers in times of deflation. Tenants were raised t 
the status of small holders in periods of cheap money and 
were forced to surrender their land when depressiot 
in. The present program is no exception.” 

Almost overnight scores of progressive writers j 
in the attack. Many, like Hirano, had to eat their 
earlier words, One of the leading economic experts, 
Kiyoshi Tsuchiya, had written in December that 
creation of landed farmers will destroy feudalism. | 
is a solid basis. for democratic development.” But 
May he was denouncing the reform as “a half-hea: 
compromise engineered by reactionary forces.” A famous 
Socialist on the staff of Tokyo Imperial University « 
cluded that “the government reform plan aims n 
at enlarging the scale of management nor at sociali: 
management; mere possession of land is, needless to 
not socialistic. The small-holder system has a conn 
with absolutism, and therefore the Japanese govern: 
has long sought to create small holders.’’ Another pr 
nent progressive said that “the government's progran 
might be a step forward if these were the days of bi: 
reaction, but at a time when democracy is ascendant, 
only a breakwater against real agrarian revolution.” 

The conclusion of most progressive theorists was t 
the standards of living of the Japanese farmer cou!d n 
be raised until farming was mechanized, and 
mechanization was blocked by excessively small holding 
SCAP studies of the problem reached the same con 
sion. But in spite of this, SCAP did not act. More : 
prisingly, neither the Social Democratic Party nor t 
Communist Party withdrew its support of the basic p 
ciples of the land-reform act: both contented themse!\ 
with attacks on its corrupt administration. They even 


° 


maintained their initial insistence that 7.5 acres rather 
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12.5 acres should be the legal maximum. So anom- 





reform 
SCADA was the situation that the same theorists who had re- 
d the principle of small holdings were forced, when 
( \D, seaking under patty auspices, to demand the smaller 
_ um. At the very most, some of them were allowed 
ate simultaneously a guaranty of “the right of 
which would give tenants far greater legal pro- 
awe 1 without destroying the identity of large landhold- 
P m FF 1d potential mechanization. One said, “If the right 
ge is secured, and if effective tenants’ unions are 
l, it is not decisively important for tenants to 
J is the general election approached, the Communists 
to underbid the Social Democrats by proposing 
ridiculously uneconomic limit of 3.75 acres. In this 
eer political opportunism they were joined by the 
ue viet member of the Allied Council for Japan, General 
nko, who certainly might have been expected to 
erstand the retrogressive nature of small holdings. 
mathematics of his proposal to make land available 
ll tenant families required, because of the sheer 
a curcity of tillable land and the ever-present population 
ire. a maximum limit somewhat under 7.5 acres. 
ylitics his proposal required recognition that the 
isants, like peasants all over the world, as- 

sired to land ownership 

O urse it v short-term political expediency that 
rlay the confusion. The best estimates are that 60 
t of the rural population supported the land- 
Here rm program, while most of the rest wanted to be 
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more secure in their tenancy and to be permitted to pay 
their rent im cash, as the act stipulated. As for collec- 
tivization and mechanization, such ideas were far beyond 


their political horizons. Thus the Marxist parties, in 
making a bid for rural support, were forced into an 
equivocal position. Some of their spokesmen were so 
embarrassed that they attempted explanations. I remem- 
ber Shin Takano produced one, couched in clephantine 
Communist phraseology, which referred to “social con- 
tradictions” that necessitated simultaneously appeasing 
the bourgeois inclinations of the peasants and driving 
for the socialization of the land system. 

The behavior of Japanese left-wing politicians can be 
explained if not excused as opportunism. But the be- 
havior of SCAP cannot be justified. While it is denounc- 
ing the old militarists, it is fertilizing the soil in which a 
new spirit of militarism will thrive. While it is setting up 
a fine-sounding new constitution, it is fostering in rural 
“Forty 
‘may have a grand sound to American 


areas the spirit that will evade its provisions. 


acres and a mule 
ears, but the application of this slogan, born in a spacious 
land, can only bring disaster in narrow Japan. The only 


-centah] 
acceMmapdic 
I 


farm policy is one that will simultaneously 


raise both the standard of living of the Japanese peasants 
and their productivity. Lack of such a policy must have 
one of two results: either Japan will remain permanently 
an expensive ward of the United States, or it will be 
obliged to resume the drive for export markets, based on 
sweated labor and 


backed by rural militarism, which led 


to war. 


Southern Boom, Cotton bust 


3 BY A. G. 


Atlanta Octe be 29 
OTTON prices have crashed. In a period of days 
market declines have swept away $425.000,000 


4 of the South's most important economic stake. 


1e million families are directly or indirectly dependent 


ot 


won cotton for their livelihood, and all Southerners 


wil feel the effect of the shadow spreading from the 


‘ | ~ L 1 . 
ahanges. Always the gateway to the South, Atlanta 


Stoday a vantage point from which one can see a ae- 


Nession around the corner. Watching a crisis in the 
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g, made doubly so because 


making is a cu! us 


the South is at present in the best financial condition it 


War. 


away, 


has known since the Civil 
The South during the war years, 


eC; Kle chinkL C ss adel 7 ° } 7 } 1 
a sizable chunk of its indebtedness to the North. Mort- 


a a ae yee ay ey eee Ae se 
gages, pbonas, notes, and other ioans nave been paid on, 


reduced, or refinanced. Interest rates have cased. The 


town of Winder, Georg 


hb } 
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boa lt : 4 ‘4 ‘ 
a, initially paid 8 per cent on its 
issue of $20,00 


1 , . ’ ' 
‘ ~tler +; e Cc 1 r ao t?- 
rec€nuy Guis issue has Dcen fe 
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financed at i%4 per cent. Athens, Georgia, h 
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sila ‘ 1, > +? emtaract laa ~~ / -~ - 
in similar fashion, its interest load from 6, per cent to 
1% per cent on an issue of $100,000. 
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A steady stream of money has been pouring out of the 
) 
ana 


into the coffers of New York, Boston, and 
the New York and the Metro- 
politan insurance companies; into Hartford and “he 
Prudential. But this time it is not the old, monotonous 


South 


Philadelphia banks: into 








524 
colonial story of money going out of the South and 


nothing coming back. This outflow has been helpful, 


for as debts have been cleared, the interest Yoad, always 


onerous for the South, has decreased. The debt-free 
collateral is capital, and together with cash now held by 
Southern capitalists it constitutes a tidy sum with which 


ndependent operators in the South can venture invest- 
ments in Southern industry. These are the developments 
which have contributed to a novel and welcome feeling 
of optimism among Southern business men. 
Yet it’s all relative; the South, by Northern standards, 
is still very poor indeed, and though its debts have been 
reduced, the overwhelming bulk of Southern industry, 
transportation, and commerce is still controlled by North- 
ern capital. The recent purchase by Northern in- 
terests of Southern-owned textile mills at a price of 
$19,000,000 indicates that absentee ownership is still 
very much in the picture. However, Southerners can 
afford to smile about this invasion, for at $19,000,000 
the obsolete textile equipment involved in these sales 
is so terribly overpriced that the new owners can never 
h ype 


to make money except at present short-lived in- 
flationary sales prices. But this is an exception, not the 
rule. Monopoly during the war strengthened its hand 
everywhere, including the South. So the South will con- 
tinue to ship out huge sums, in interest and profits. 

Meanwhile the new prosperity, slight though it is, has 
been felt by both farmers and industrial workers. In 
Georgia the record of the three months ending June 30, 
1946, bears out this trend. The total paid to wage-earners 
by businesses employing eight or more workers was two 
and a half times the amount paid in the similar quarters 
of 1939 and 1940. The wage bill, $205,000,000, was 
larger by $13,000,000 than the amount paid in the same 
period in 1945, when the war was still on. The total 
number of employees in 1946 was about 30 per cent 
above the pre-war average. Textiles, the largest Georgia 
industry, employed 106,000 persons in June compared 
with 90,000 in pre-war years. 

New and wholesome efforts are being made by South- 
erners. Three young Southerners are putting together a 
slick, modern, Time-style weekly dedicated to Southern 
affairs. The three men are liberals, and a mass publi- 
cation such as their projected Pace, designed as it is 
primarily to reach Southern business men, is a new field 
for liberals. Philip Hammer, William R. Davlin, and 
Charles G. Helfenstein are the men involved, and their 
interest and influence are typical of those of the new 
Southern progressive. 

All this is due to the tiny release from driving poverty 
brought by the war years. Even the old-line conservatives 
have relapsed a bit. Their attitude toward the C. I. O. 
Southern organizing drive has been tempered. There 
have been no repetitions of Harlan County, of Bibb 
County, or of Mississippi, and I do not think there will 
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be—although depression may temporarily sharpen ths 
the conflict. The outcome of the Columbia trials in Ter. 
nessee dramatizes, more than anything else, the fact thy 









the old venomous anti-Negro and its allied anti-labo, 






attitude is losing its grip. Fifteen years ago it would have 






been difficult even to imagine the acquittal of twenty. 





three out of twenty-five Negroes standing trial. 






Despite Talmadge’s victory in Georgia, the politic: 





picture is not all dark. It is true that the liberal and pro. 





gressive forces, ordinarily the most valiant of South. 
erners, have been badly shaken by the Talmadge victory, 
but the political facts do not justify their deep gloom 
James V. Carmichael, Governor Talmadge’s opponent 








did win the largest popular vote. And this was 

difficult than it sounds. The opposition to Talmadge Was 
split between ex-Governor Ed Rivers, who had a fairly 
clean labor record, and Carmichael. Add to this that Car. 
michael was neither a good leader, a progressive figure 
nor a popular spokesman. In fact, in some trade-union 








circles Carmichael was characterized as almost anti-labor 






Obviously no one was able to work up a crusading zeal 





in his support; yet the progressive feeling thr t 
Georgia—intent on defeating Talmadge—was strong 
enough to give Carmichael the biggest vote. 

Governor Arnall and some of his associates are not as 
clear as they might be about these reasons for Car- 
michael’s defeat. They tend to place the blame on the 
Southern liberals instead of on the unit system wh 
euchered Carmichael out of the victory he actually won 
They also forget Carmichael’s own weakness as a can- 
didate—a human failing on their part, since they picked 
him. Finally they ignore the cost of making a series 
alliances with old-line Democrats who were commited 
only to staying in public office and who deserted Arnall’s 
ship for a cosier deal with Talmadge. Little is heard of 
these basic reasons for Talmadge’s victory. Instead, the 
liberals are blamed for not working harder and for not 
being “‘hard-headed, practical’’ politicians. 

The liberals momentarily feel that there is no hope 
under Talmadge. Some even talk of leaving the state 
But they needn't leave and they shouldn't, for the truth 
is that there are more progressives than reactionaries in 
Georgia, and the Carmichael vote should have proved it 
to everyone. In fact, there are more progressives in the 
South than ever before. “Big Jim” Folsom rode int 
office in neighboring Alabama by promising an admin- 
istration like that given Georgia by Arnall. And Gov- 
ernor Arnall is more popular in the South than any South- 
erner has been since Tom Watson. He is in demand 
lectures in nearly every town. The farmers and workers 
want to hear what he has to say, and they welcom 
progressive approach. However, in Georgia, Talmadze 
will be in office and not Arnall. And of course he wil! 
be reactionary. He will favor, as much as he dares, the 
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1¢ poorest of American poor relations, that day is 
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In the Wind 


HE WIND DEVOTES ITSELF THIS WEEK TO 
a compendiun of wor hy utterances, both by men 
ad ly nstitutions. Head i ne list is C Asher, pub- 


sher of X-Ray, who recently referred to General Eisen- 


“Swedish 
MEANWHILE, editor Luka Palamarchuk of the Ukraine's 
Radyanska Ukrama told a New York Times reporter that 
“there is no criticism of Josef Stalin in Soviet newspaper 


because Stalin never does anything that merits criticism.” 


A MAN was interviewed by the University of Denver's 
National Opinion Research Center the other day. I 


} 


asked Do you think Negroes are as intelligent as white 


He answered: “No.” He explained: “Some Ne- 


¢ ' ? 
PCOpic 
I i 


oes you couldn’t learn anything. 


H. W. PRENTISS, TR., who seems to have earned his own 
reerets, said in a recent address: “Unfortunately, freedom 
and physical luxury seem to be congenitally incompatible. 


Mr. Prentiss, who ought to know, is president of Armstrong 


Cork 





1 past president of the N. A. M. 


A PROCLAMATION by Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
named the week before election as that state's “Apple Week.” 
E PRE-ELECTION WEEK, the Wayne County 


Republican Finance Committee expressed its 


fear of a repudiation, by the county, of Senator Vanden- 
erg This ( vered the committee could have awe 


AND THE RESEARCH STAFFS of three California indus- 
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O TALK about fascism today is, for many Americans, 
like talking about yellow fever. The disease is out of 
date, and, in any case, an extremely boring topic. Of 
course they show a certain tolerance toward the Spaniards: 

Those poor people still have Franco to contend with; so it is 
understandable that they should be obsessed by the specter of 
fascism."’ On the whole, however, their attitude is one of 
distaste, as if the Spaniards, suffering from amoebic dysentery, 
had committed the faux pas of describing their intestinal 
irregularities more graphically than etiquette permits. But 
now an outstanding American, O. John Rogge, has come 
forward to tell his compatriots that the fascist amoeba is not 
confined exclusively to third-rate countries; that even a 
powerful democracy like the United States has its carriers 
of infection—a Montana Senator or the president of a 
powerful trade union. It is important that an American 
should have formulated this ]’accuse, an American who until 
now was considered eminently qualified for a high post in 
the Department of Justice. The most important point in the 
whole story is Mr. Rogge’s warning that ‘‘the fascist danger 
to the United States is not past.” As a matter of fact, many 
Europeans believe that the threat has actually increased 
since the end of the war, both in this country and abroad. 

Much has been written about the attempts of the old fascist 
parties to come back, but few Americans are aware that side 
by side with these political organizations are movements 
whose aim is to defend monopoly capitalism against the 
determined efforts of the left parties which are now pushing 
political democracy in the direction of an economic democracy 
opposed to the oppression of cartels and trusts. One of these 
movements is synarchism, not to be confused with the organ- 
ization that has spread over Mexico and found its roots in 
local political rivalries and clerical-agrarian reaction. Syn- 
archism as a worldwide conspiracy is attempting to take over 
the functions of the fascists in those countries where the 
latter cannot operate openly or to ally itself with existing 
fascist groups. 

Michael Sordet, in a remarkably documented article, The 
Secret League of Monopoly Capitalism, published in the 
scholarly Swiss review, Schweizer Annalen (No. 2, 1946- 
47), gives us a full description of the synarchist move- 
ment in Europe. He describes the synarchists as ‘the rep- 
resentatives of international high finance,” who not only 
helped to bring fascism to power in Germany and to pro- 
voke the war, from which they reaped enormous profits, but 
who contributed to the defeat of France and the rise of Pétain 
and his traitorous clique. 

His account of the organization in France reads almost 
like a detective story. Le Mouvement Synarchique d’Empire 
(M. S. E.) was founded in Paris in 1922, a few weeks 
before—what a singular coincidence !—Mussolini’s March on 
Rome. Its original promoters numbered seven, three of whom 
have since been identified as Baron Leo de Nervo, with con- 
nections in some fifty financial and heavy-industry enterprises, 


he &O bes con 
he Poy 


Maxime Renaudin, a financier known to represent intern. 
tional Catholic interests, and Jean Coutrot, a close frien; 
of Marshal Pétain. The M. S, E. 
structure: members are recruited in powerful big-busine 


¢s rigidly aristocrat 






circles and are expected to enrol new adherents froz 





among their friends. Every precaution is taken to insur 






secrecy: if a person seems desirable because of his pos 
tion, he is subjected without his knowledge to a carefy 
investigation that may last for several years before he 

asked to join. The probe covers the most intimate details o} 
his life—family relationships, love affairs, hobbies, Opinion; 
expressed in conversation, emotional stability, and so on. The 
candidate has no contact with the organization until the da 
he is invited to sign up; at that moment he makes the ac. 









ard 






quaintance of a single member, the person who solicits his 
application. Then he receives a copy of the “Pacte synarchiste 
révolutionnaire,”” a hundred-page booklet, bound with 
sealed gold band which bears two identifying numbers— 
his own and that of his sponsor. About the organizationa 
set-up and the policy-making bodies, he is told nothing 
Frenchmen in general learned of the existence of 
M. S. E. in the summer of 1941 when Jean Coutrot died 
under mysterious circumstances which were never cleared \ p 
A collaborationist newspaper, /’Appel, which carried the an 
nouncement of his death, revealed at the same time that : 














of the ministers and generals in the Vichy entourage bel 
to this secret society. Coutrot had told an intimate friend 
that the directing body of the M. S. E. consisted of fou: 
people, but he mentioned no names. 

What are the contents of the “Pacte synarchiste révo 
lutionnaire,”” so vigilantly controlled? The most impor 









section provides for the division of the world into five gr 






fédérations impériales, or sociétés mineures des nation 
Metropolitan Britain and its colonies and dominions make uf 
one. The federation of pan-American nations comprises 
United States and the other countries of the Western « 

tinent with the exception of Canada. The pan-Eurasian { 
eration consists of the Soviet Union, including all its Asiatit 









"1 


republics but excluding Finland and the Baltic states. 1 
pan-European-African federation takes in Western Eur 
including Finland, the Scandinavian and Baltic countries 
and the African continent excluding the British colonies 
China and Japan head the pan-Asiatic federation. 

The creation of five completely autarchic economic unit 









would make trade agreements between nations superflu: 
More important to the M. S. E., Russia would be political! 
dwarfed by the European bloc with its 450,000,000 inha 
itants, its highly developed industries, and the rich reso 
of the African hinterland. As for the internal structure 
the various countries, the synarchists intend to repla e the 
parliamentary system in the present democracies with 
corporate state. DEL VA 
{Next week Mr. del Vayo will describe the international « 
nections of the M. S. E. and its plans for America.} 
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Nevember 9, 1946 


EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS 
Tet Starving the Customers 


like the autumn leaves; those 


Su} pp ly a 


the kingdom of prices Moke the tyrants of 
§ i ) 


ONTROLS are falling 


it monarchs of the market, nd demand, 


peneiicer 
. “mine 
ecialinill 
I ial § 
IPA; 


vers tell us that 


production is booming and profits are soaring; the 
the New De 


in Party about to recapture its heritage. Why, 


al night is over and the Repub- 
oh why, 
en, is there so much melancholy in Wall Street? Why are 
j 


bears dancing triumphantly around the stricken bulls? 


What is the fly in the capitalist ointment now? 
Well, that is not hard to guess; it’s those rapacious trade 
ons that are spoiling everything by insisting that with the 


1 off prices their members are entitled to more wages. 


Workers in automobiles, steel, rubber, textiles, coal, and 


iny other industries are preparing to ask for higher pay 
the highe 


fear that they 


» offset r cost of living. Consequently many em- 


loyers will either have to pay up, a painful 
ospect, or face a new and costly round of strikes. 
Hoping to head off these awkward demands, or at least 
(0 prepare public opinion to resist them, the spokesmen 
business have started a heavy barrage of propaganda. 


One favorite argument is that the rise in the cost of living 


luring the past year is solely due to the increases in wages 
which labor, aided and abetted by the government, extorted 


last winter. Actually the extent of those in- 


Feary adnectru 
irom Inaustry 


reases has b exaggerated. It is frequently implied 
that the pattern was set by 


he automobile workers, but figures recently published by 
i ) 


the 18%-cent raise obtained by 


he Bureau of Labor Statistics show that only 25.6 per cent 
yf the 


increases of 


industries received 


The 


workers in all manufac 


184 


how 


turing 


cents or more per hour. following 
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+} + r 
others tarea: 


table shows 


10 cents ess than 1814 cents 37.9 per cent 
5 cents ess than 10 cents fae. * Fa 
Less than 5 cents > i “3 
No increases 21.3 * 
A further breakdown of the BLS figures shows that there 


is no exact correlation between industries giving the largest 


wage increases and those which have advanced 


o 


most. 


their prices 


For instance, 28.5 per cent of the workers in the 


: : 
industry, where prices have risen 


very stee ' 
ad no increases. It is also interesting to note that the in- 
dustries with largest percentages of workers receiving 
no increases are 


larly favorable profits in the 


those which have returned particu- 


I 
They include food 
shed lumber, p 


among 
past year 
and chem- 


products, furniture and fini 


I 
icals, 

In the 
ence of the 


, 


per, 


case of non-manufacturing employment, the experi- 
workers has been even more unfavorable. No 


less than 48.4 per cent in wholesale trade, 63.6 per cent in 
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retail trade, and 67.9 per cent in service trades have remained 


at their V-J Day pay levels. It is not 
retai 


} he bh 
that the tf 


surprising 


their pre-war turn- 


pr ' Honen dane lp “a . 
making profits on a stupendous scale. What is 


lers, enjoying something like double 


over, are 


| - hat the: ntin Ily rom} . + t} 
curious, though, is that they continually grumble sbout the 
] 


shortage of labor; it doesn’t seem to have occurred to t 


that those “immutable” Jaws of supply and demand may 


i 4 


dives 


apply to labor as well as comm« 
The most important instances this year 

definitely keyed to a wage 

ton granted to the steel 


the bargain by 


of a price increase 


increase was the additional $5 a 


industry by the OPA as part of 


or ' = % . | 
which the steel strike was settled. Because 


of the extent to which steel enters into the costs of other 
H } . = + 3 + - ‘ 
ndustries, the settlement of this dispute has been quoted 


as a prime example the way in which rising wages exert 


It will be hard to sustain this con- 


10w that the 


an inflationary influence. 


tention, however, 
States § 


per ton of products shipped during the period were less than 


third-q yuarter report of Unite { 
Steel has been published, for t shows that labor costs 
before the steel strike. 

For the whole of 1945 Big Steel's labor cost 
this 


was 


ner 
Cl 
I 


pensions—— 
t 


ton— 
includes salaries, social-security tax, and 
$45.4; 
It follows that 
to cover 


in the third quarter of the current year it was 


$44.3 he $5 price boost was not 


in fact, 


to profits. After deducting non-recurring items 


required 


ncreased labor costs; it was, largely added 


, c 


the corpora- 


unted to $29,529,000 


tion’s net earnings for ae quarter amo $29,52 . 


or $6.62 per ton shipped. This compares w 
of $3.15 a ton for the adsl of 1945. 
At first sight this may 


but the explar ration is fairly simple 


appear something like a miracle, 


>. During the three months 
30 Big Stee! operated at 94.3 


ending Septembe yer cent of 


T 
. 
capacity, 1945 it attained only 82 per cent 


of capacity. That meant the spreading 
P, [ 5 


whereas during 


of fixed costs a large 


item in an industry like steel—over a considerably 


bigger 


tonnage and an automatic improvement in profit margins. 


In addition, the fall in 2g costs per ton, despite the in- 


crease in wage rates, indicates a very considerable 


tivity. This 


improve- 
‘ 


ment in labor produc improvement is probably 


p advances 
p adv: 
in third quarter profits are common to practically all the 


general throughout the industry; at least, shar 


steel concerns so far reporting. 


lip Murray 
of the United Steel Workers are studying these fis 
f 


" 


I have no doubt that Phi and his colleagues 


gu 
ully, and that when they open their wage negotiations they 


' : . . . 
will argue that profits are ampie to provide for a wage in- 





crease even though prices remain unchanged. Countering 
this claim, steel magnates will undoubtedly contend that 
the profits flowing from near-capacity operations are tran- 
sient; so that higher wages wo 1 fact mpel higher 
. 

prices and le to further curt at of demand 

[he fear that r ¢ costs w f heir products out 
of the market s common to } dustries today. It 
may not be un} fied, but those 1Z as an arg t 
against wage reases ove L fact that the un 
force sustaining demand, and making possible the economies 
arising from full production, is the workers’ purchasing 
power. Unless, therefore, the present erosion of real wages 
18 checke 1, bu iness 1s likely to aiscover that if has Sta ved 
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The Working Day at the Splendide 


'(OTEL BEMELMANS. By Bemelmans. The 
Viking Press. $3. 
T THE Hotel § 


French, the | 


Ludwig 


Splend lide, where all the waiters speak 
basic esiiesliiin of our society is seen 
| 

ked and pure. 


fotors 1s after all in a very complex position ; if 


The man on the assembly line at General 
a sense 
pra: is just as important as the president of the com- 
too can think of himself as 


itomobiles rather than a man who sells 


—he too is ‘essential,’ he 
man who makes ai 
; labor to General Motors at so much an hour, and he is 
t absolutely compelled to admit that the difference be- 
n his rewards and the rewards of the president of the 


npany is an accurate reflection of his value. There is no 


h complexity about the Hotel Splendide. The § Splendide is 
1 institution that ministers to the comforts and vanities of 

rich, precisely so that the rich may enjoy the sensation 
' their own importance. It is exploitation idealized, with- 
it even the irrelevancy of a tangible product to cloud the 
nage: the efficient operation of the Splendide produces not 

automobile but a feeling of well-being in the breast of 
omeone who has a lot of money. And if the receiver of 


ymfort is to be distinguished by the fact that he has money, 
he giver of comfort is to be distinguished above all by the 
act that he does 7 


t have money. For in the absence of an 


sristocracy—and nothing about the Splendide is clearer than 
he absence of an aristocracy—there is no good reason for 
nyone to work in such an institution, except to make money. 
No concealment is possible: one man serves another because 
re gets paid for it. 

The waiters at the Splendide would talk to themselves as 
hey went to and from the kitchen, formulating dreadful 
nsults not to be spoken in the dining-room; at the limits of 
atience, they could spit in somebody's food before serving 

they could celebrate discreetly when a guest died. Their 
itisfactions were fugitive and peripheral ; one waiter derived 
oleasure from brushing the back of his hand against the 
hinds of fat women. Server and served dwell in an at- 
nosphere of hateful intimacy and mutual exploitation, and 
he failings of the server are painful and confused: he hates 
he best people, but at the same time he feels that they 
we the best, and he looks down his nose at the second-best: 


fter a while is to spend his vacation at some 


ther hotel ordering somebody else around. 


his only relief 


of the 


While Ludwig Bemelmans was assistant manager 
sanquet department at the Splendide, one of his subordinates, 
Il his 
At a magnificent dinner, when the guests included Otto 
Bernard Baruch, 


this old waiter stood on the balcony biting his nails, and 


2 man who had been a waiter a life, began to crack up. 


Kahn, Secretary Lansing, and other gian 





when the assistant manager came up, he said, ‘Give me 


wo machine one on this side and the other over on 


LuNS, 


the other side. I'll cover the doors and get them as they try 


[This parody is attributed to E. M. Foster; and 


to get out, just like with a hose up and down—brerrrr— 
and the other gun can spray the speakers’ table 
Table No. 1 Table No. 2—aim 


for the plates, shoot through the table, hit them in the 


breeeee 


berrerr—brerrrr, brreerr, 


stomach so they suffer a while. Here are our enemies. Ecrasez 


Vinfame! Liberté, égalité, fraternité!’ The assistant manager 
sent the man home to take it easy. 


Now Mr. 


two machine-guns might be an 


Bemelmans never really entertai ined the idea that 


appropriate response to a 


banquet. He has no real passion about the Splendide, and 


therefore no real vision of its meaning. He breaks his ex- 


perience up into segments, one thing after another, and 
there is never the power of feeling and imagination to make 
(Think of Chaplin.) If the 
picture of the whole does emerge, it is only by a process of 
as Mr. Bemelmans is 


concerned, you are free to think of the Splendide as an 


the segment embrace the whole. 


inference from the particulars; so far 
titution on the margin of society 
he has still the 
one who knows how food shoul 


accidental and queer in 


He himself is # the picture; snobbery of 
1 be served: in his mind 
the abomination of the Splendide gets overshadowed by the 
greater abomination of somebody 
cheap red dishes 


management takes the 


bringing in a service of 
for a Jewish wedding, and when the 
red dishes over and calls them the 


“ruby service” (with an extra charge), it is to him as if 


the Splendide had allowed itself to be corrupted 





Mr. Bemelmans has a special and indiv 


ial talent; it is 


very easy to be charmed by him. But one feels in the end that 


his humor is always a lightly what is 
that he 
object before him than with feeling that he has seen thro igh 
it, that his 
neither as funny nor as profound as his material requires him 
to be. True humor is least of all 


technique for taking 
i < 
serious, is concerned less with understanding the 


humor is a personal way out. He is therefore 


a way of taking things 
lightly; on the contrary, it is a way of taking things par- 
ticularly hard, for it looks always at our saddest humiliations 


and it does not compromise. The Splendide is a terrible 





place, and terribly funny; Mr. Bemel ce 
it, because he is not capable of dealin e 
In this he is like his fellow-humorists of the New Yorker 


who have had to turn self-consciously solemn now that their 


universe can no longer be seen through but demands to be 


understood: the true humorist is not so embarrassed in the 


. + whterine a th sr fering ca big 
face of death and suffering—death and suffering are ; 
subjects. ROBERT WARSHOW 


A Parody 
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the surface there. Why have they been backward in indus. 
try? Because Spain allowed no industry to develop in 
colonies. Why has united effort been so dificult among th 
Because all contacts, and especially trade, were forbidd 


een the colonies in order to maintain their dependen 
lid Latin America so long 
politically and intellect 
es, bookstores, and univer 
? Mainly because they had 
sition. The church's temporal power 
and trol of education, the survival of a feudal 
tem, the immensity and the character of the indigenous po 
Latin American history are 


Every American 


lation—such elements of 
problems of modern Latin America. 
whatever country, ought to know the whole story of 
American revolutions against European ab olutism and a 
inequality ard injustice—a story fortifying in its inevitabilit 


Any expert reading this volume will find in his own 


curious lapses and lacks; but one must admit that thé aut! 


is dealing with a very large subject, in both territory 
time, and that many of its aspects have not yet been a 


} 


quately treated by the experts. It is unfortunate that his sury 


lepends entirely on secondary sources, for the original sou: 


is extraordinarily rich, and even for the gen 
seventeenth-century traveler's eyewitness account 


deal more interesting than the report of anot! 


modern historian. 


Readers of a book like this ought to be encouraged by 
well-arranged b bliography to follow through what it offer 


for the same reason there ought to be more maps, and mo 


detailed maps. On the other hand, the book is easy to rea 
and broad in its conception of the subject matter of histor 
If the author is weakest in cultural matters, where 
dependence on — opinion leaves him occasiona! 
ambiguous and arbitra he is strong in his sympathy 
Furthermore, the general ena toward the differences 


the scald between our history and theirs is usually jr 
and it is particularly on this score that one recommends t 


book to the common reader. ELIZABETH WILDER 


REVIEW 
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Arthur Keestler’s books are 











LTHOUGH all oi 


together by their common conceta with the la: 


moral-political problems of our time, especially those on 
the intellectual left, there is an unusually close connecticn b 

Arrival and Departure,” 
(Macmillan, $2.75). “Arr 


a young man so torn betw: 


tween his last novel, and his ne 


novel, “Thieves in the Night 
" was about 
his desire to act upon his political convictions and his des 
to retreat into a life of private satisfactions that he 
fered a functional paralysis and had to be psychoanalyz 


} 


In the course of his treatment Mr. Koestler’s hero di 


ered that an important part of his political impulse 

neurotic source. His story ended, however, not with 
assertion of his ability to pursue his political course on an 
unneurotic basis, but with something quite else again—wit) 


his refusal to be deterred from political action by any ques- 


Novem 
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The man whom Drew Pearson calls ‘the South's greatest leader 
since the Civil War’ pulls no punches in telling of his fight against 
the Ku Klux Klan, Southern reactionaries, and railroads. He gives 
forthright opinions on labor and industry and takes a long look 


ahead to the future of our nation. $3.00 
‘ recaptures all the delight of her WE TOOK TO THE woops. This new 


book is a marvelously vital narrative of a life filled with activity, 
enjoyment and the deep satisfaction of living on the land one loves. 
Illustrated. $3.00 
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As a dreamy small boy in My Friend Flicka, as a rebellious youth in 
Thunderhead, Ken McLaughlin won America’s heart. Now he loses 
his own to a girl with honey-colored hair. A novel as tender and 


sweet and nostalgic as your first great love. A Story Press Book. $2.75 
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ER By Thurman Rice, M.D. By Edward A. Strecker, M.D. 
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‘ idealistic. and spiritual values that d cS great American ‘Mom’ for rearing emotion- 
—- 1deaUstic, iritual valu é at I 3 “ae . 
= ‘ P cS Ce GELESEERE ally immature children—and suggests what 
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FORTY YEARS | | THE CATHOLIC ESSAY 


Rats By Edward J. Stieglitz, MLD. 
Edited by Father Raphael H. Gross 


A leading specialist supplies a reliable guide 
S EF facte.csy ee that Wrir he 
to the problems of men and women over A selection of forty-six essays that bring the 


Catholic essayists into focus and provide a 





anf ESAs ; 
forty — physical difficulti sych ica 

* y P ) cal —? psychologic I rare treat for everyone who likes to chuckle, 

problems, diet and health, leisure time, think and muse on man’s place in the uni- 

family ties, $2.95 verse. $3.50 
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tion of motive. “Arrival and Departure,” in other words, wag 
an up-to-date version of the old reason-versus-religion Oppo+ 
sition, with psychoanalysis proxying for reason and with the 
free radical impulse proxying for religion. Its conclusions 
could be summed up as follows: that the therapy for inde. 
cision is not to seek further clarification but to seek further 


bl 


Ignore 





that the definition of free will is the freedom to 
that the 
as in the classical 


ndness : 


' 
} 


! 
the 


uncomfortable logic of determinism ; 
cure for doubt is not knowledge but 
theological instance—more faith. 

Thieves in the Night’’ takes up where “Arrival and De- 
off. 


characters. 


I do not mean that it has the same setting 
Mr. Pale - 


and its central character and authorial advocate is a 


parture’”’ left 


and Koestler's new bock is set in 





tine, 


young Englishman living in a Jewish commune. But 


des} te 


the fact that “Thieves in the Night” is very informative 
about the complex Jewish national situation, | think t 


to read it as only a study of this immediate problem is to 
read it in far too limited a context. “Arrival and Departure” 
Mr. 


“Thieves 


ended with Koestler's protestation of his faith in the 
in the Night” 


Mr. Koestler thinks we 


life of action. is a statement of the 





‘ - 1 ; 1! 
articles of this faith: it tells us how 





ought to act. Its program is applicable not merely to Pales- 


tine but to the whole werid. 

The period of Mr. Koestler’s story is 1937-39; 
is a half-Jew who has removed to Palestine after an un- 
pleasant sexual episode with an anti-Semitic Englishwoman, 
Being not entirely Jewish by birth, Joseph is enough of an 


moticna! and intellectual outsider in Palestine to be able 





to view what goes on around him with a range and objec- 
tivity of which his wholly Jewish comrades are incapable 
While he takes full happy share in the life of his commune, 
he becomes increasingly aware that it will require more than 
dedication to insure its survival and growth. Little by little 


he becomes convinced, on the sound evidence which ts 
pub li 


that the British are selling out the Jewish 
homeland to appease the Arabs, that Palestine is anotl 
When the German refugee g:r! 


and killed by 


record, 


Czechoslovakia. 





rape t Arabs, and the 
loves is raped he Arabs, and t! 


stead of being allowed to disappear in the govern 








is avenged by the Jewish terrorist organization, joseph 
finally formulates what has long been germinating in him 

his sympathy with the people who are in favcr o 
political action. He joins the terrorist undergré : 
Stern group that has broken off from Haga e ol 
moderate Jewish defense organization. 

This is of course a very bare sketch of ‘Thieves in the 
Night."” Anyone acquainted with Mr. Koestler's work will 


d daring the outline is fil 
h Mr. 


the 


know with what skill an 


the circumstantiality 
gests the 
philosophica 


development. In a day when all reporters are political 


with whic Koestler’s novel su 


multitudinousness of Palestinian scene, the 
al ingenuity with which it traces Joseph's 11 itel- 


lectual 








philcso Mr. Koestler is really distinguished for his 
grasp of political complexities, his dialectical power, hus 
journalistic flair. Leaving out of account its moral po 

“Thieves in the Night” is an extraordinary weaving together 
of the many tangled threads—Jewish, Arab, and British— 


that make up the Palestinian pattern and a remarkable docu- 
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CHRISTIAN AND JEW! 


(A Call To Arms) 


I have assumed the duties of Administrative Chairman of 
the Political Action Committee for Palestine, Inc. The Com- 
mittee, which bears no relation whatsoever to any other 
Political Acuon Committee in this country, is a vigorous, 
young, militant group of Jews and non-Jews in all walks of 
American life. This group has devoted itself to the task of 
the immediate repatriation of European Jews to Palestine and 
the recognition of the Jewish National State by the United 
Nations 

I am a Christian and because of this I do not conceive my 
position as merely an honorary post. On the contrary, I intend 
to devote most of my time toward achieving the purposes 
of the Committee 

Let me give you the reasons for my decision to join the 
Political Action Committee for Palestine in an active capacity, 
and what led me to it. It is not a strange decision from one 
who visited the concentration camps in Europe and has seen 
the lethal houses which consumed six million Jews. 


FOOLISH OSTRICH 


How long can we bury our heads in the sands like a 
foolish ostrich and still remain men? How long can we 
accept with a shrug of our shoulders the horrible torture 
and murder of six miilion men, women and children and 
still remain Christians? How long can we allow the pitiful 
remnant of a tragic people to rot in concentration camps 
and still be Americans? How long can we procrastinate 
with injustice and still believe that justice will prevail? 
How long can we look upon the machinations of other 
nations and watch them invade, enslave, torment and de- 
stroy a tiny nation, whose citizens have given us so much 
of our religion, our morals and countless other priceless 
gifts, and still remain a democracy, dedicated to the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter? 


THE BLOOD OF MY ANCESTORS 


I, for one, believe that justice, freedom and peace are 
indivisible in the international organism, and a spot, however 
small, where we allow injustice, slavery and war to continue, 
will develop into a malignant cancer which will devour us all. 
, for one, can no longer witness the tragedy of the Jews 
and the world’s shamefu! unconcern for their fate. The blood 
of my ancestors who came to this country when the greatest 
metropolis in the world was a village, who helped build 
our nation, who helped free it from the tyrant’s yoke, who 
helped unite it again, calls to my conscience and will not 
give me rest. It urges me to fight in a cause made holy by 
a river of innocent blood 


AWAKEN MY NATION’S 
CONSCIENCE 


I shall henceforth devote my time and my energy to 
awaken my nati 


awakened. I shal 








1s conscience, even as mine has been 
1! not weaken or tire until I see our 
brethren, the Jev allowed to enter thei Homeland, 
Palestine, and become a nation, free and independent, «as 
our Government and the Governments of fifty-one nations, 
including Great Britain and the Arab States, have vowed 
it shall become. 





POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE FOR PALESTINE, Inc. 
164 West 70th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 





I am in complete accord with the heroic Jewish resistance 


in Palestine. I want to aid your efforts. I am enclosing 





my contribution to your emergency fund in the sum of 
y ) 


a 


In order that my efforts be more effective, I have assumed 
the Administrative Chairmanship of the Political Action Com- 
mittee for Palestine, whose compelling program is the 
following: 


SEVEN KEYS TO POSTERITY 


1. To promote and foster by political and educational 
means, the recognition by the United Nations, of European 
and Palestinian Jewry as an ethno-political entity. 

2. To advocate and effect the United Nations’ recogni- 
tion of Palestine as the national territory of this ethno- 
political entity. 

3. To promote, urge and advocate the immediate re- 
patriation to Palestine of the Jews in Europe. 

4. To render aid, understanding and sympathy to those 
Jews in Palestine oppressed and persecuted by the Man- 
datory power because of their political views. 

5. To urge withdrawal of British forces and civil officials 
from Palestine. 

6. To demand elimination of Arab interference in Pales- 
tine’s political situation. 

7. To insist that no forces other than the Security Force 
of the United Nations should set foot on Palestine svil 


GIVE ME THE TOOLS AND 
I WILL DO THE JOB 


This is a program which speaks for itself 1 righteous- 




















ness, justice, hor and freedom. It is a R “ 
juir untiring or and devotion. It is a _ tram) which 
funds and more funds to do the job and so { 

jo you as an American a 
tribute whatever your conscience Gictate 

It is my intention to le s y tor England where [ 
plan to confer with ts of t I Govern t 
I will also fly to P for t se of inves 2 
conditions there and in the concentration ¢ $s outside of 
Palestine, including Cyr id Eri 

As a member of Congress, I plan on my return, to report 


to our Government and to the Committee and the Am 


ican people. 
WHY NOW? 





We are asking help now—instead MARINZ an annua 
peal—because the bMiion we beite a 

tion. WE WANT TO DO MORE THAN GIVI f 
PORARY RELIEF. We want to remedy the evi! as 
today. When we remember t x mill Je: 
perished received relief, charity "2 pity and that we 
NOW no longer “burdened” with their care, we realize 
their plight called for, i pa e a “ i 
remedial lution. We & sf ly « 

action will eliminate the need 


funds. Help us eve tha y your support today 
Fill out the coupon below and enclose vour contribution. 
We do not employ paid chal r execution All ser 

are vendered on a volu F EVERY DOLLAR 
EVERY CENT, GOES TOWARD THE EFFECTUATi0ON 
OF OUR PROGRAM. 
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4 (Congressman) JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 
Administrative Chairman 
Political Action Committee for Palestine, Inc. 


Non-Sectarian 
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ment of bold social observation, being the only novel I know 
which consistently refuses the common fictional myth about 
Jews. 

But unfortunately its moral point must be very much 
taken into account, and it must also be examined in a larger 
focus than twat of the Palestinian situation. Appearing just 
now, when feelings about the Jewish homeland are run- 
ning especially high, ‘Thieves in the Night” 1s bound to 
arouse a very intense response. I think this excitation of 4 
particularly Jewish response is regrettable. For implicitly 
and at times even explicitly, Mr. Koestler’s novel defends 
not merely the use of terror in Palestine; it also defends the 
And the fact that it 


direct action with the emotions which most of us feel about 


prin ple of terror weights its case for 


the immediate Jewish tragedy obscures these wider mean- 
ings. It blinds us to what I should have thought would be 
the 
difference between passionately meeting the demands of a 


main concern of a philosophical novelist—the vital 


particular time and place and the promulgation of a “ra- 


tional” program of passion. 
As I understand it, in Palestine 
’ 


ss SO crilical 


the present situation 
that even the most modern factions have been 
forced to capitulate, if mot subscribe, to the use of extreme 
methods of self-defense. But surely this does not justify the 


‘ 


formulation of a philosophy ot action, at the com- 


extrem 
fortable distance of literature and political theorizing. It is 


not at all the same moral thing to be a Jew confronted by 
an Arab with a gun in his hand, or an anti-Nazi confronted 


by a Nazi with a gun in his hand, or a Negro confronted by 
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a white lyncher, and to be a writer with a pen in one’s 
hand. We have all of us learned in recent years if we did 
not know it before that there are certain situations in which 
extreme actien is demanded, when to stop to scruple is te 
be destroyed; this bitter knowledge does not sanction us to 
forget that moral reflection is still our everlasting duty so 
long as we have even the illusion of safety. Certainly it is 
the duty of the novelist not only to remind us cf the differ. 
ence between the emotions of exigency and the emotions of 
premeditation, but also to remind us of the moral ccnse. 
quences of exigent conduct upon the individual who js 
ignores 
the fact that morality is relative to distance, it is as much an 


forced to it. In the sense that “Thieves in the Night”’ 


unpleasant emotional indulgence and an offense against 
moral taste as all the this-is-the-way-to-kill-Nazis nevels 
produced at a several-thousand-miles remove from the Nazi 
horror. And in the degree that it fails to concern itself with 
the tragedy of violence it is morally irresponsible. 

Far from undertaking its tragic business, the last section 
of Mr. Keestler’s book plays only with the standard melo. 
drama of terrorism. In ‘Thieves in the Night,” as always 
in the novel, it is finally the atmosphere surrounding its 
principles, rather than the principles themselves, that in- 
fluences our judgment. The members of Mr. Koestler’s under- 
ground take a wry amusement in referring to themselves as 
“Jewish Fascists.” (This is of course the name by which 
they are called by Zionists of other complexion.) But if the 
reader experiences any sympathetic wryness at this designa- 
tion, it must certainly disappear as the novel goes into its 
detailed description of the organization of the terrorist moy 
ment—its military hierarchies and discipline, its schoolboy 
oaths, its face-slapping (“That will teach you to held fast 
to your gun’’), its general smell of Nazi Bluthrudersc/ 
“The Hebrew underground began as a purely political 
movement,” Joseph writes in his journal, “and has devel- 
oped more and more mystic accents. Simeon showed me yes- 
terday some of Yair-Stern’s poetry. It has a strange archaic 
fervor—quite untranslatable: 


My teacher carried his praying-scarf in a velvet bag to the 
synagogue: 

Even so carry I my sacred gun to the Temple 

That its voice may pray for us. 


. . . Though he tries to hide it, Simeon has an almost 
religious admiration for Yair-Stern. He seems to regard him 
as a kind of gunman-messiah.” Well, Mr. Koestler’s Joseph 
may find it difficult to translate the poetry of terrorism from 
Hebrew into English. I find it disconcertingly easy to trans- 
late it into its essential meaning in any language. 

Here, then, in actual practice, is the faith that triumphed 
over reason in “Arrival and Departure’’—and a curious 
form of religious dedication it is. But it is not peculiar to 
Mr. Koestler; on the contrary, it represents a growing tend- 
ency among what we could once call liberal intellectuals 
The assimilation of violence to salvation is perhaps not 4 
new idea. The conjunction is new, however, for thinkers of 
Necessity may soldiers 


the left political persuasion make 


of us all, but only the profound moral confusion of cut 
times could suggest calling a fighter in the cause of freedom 


a gunman-messiah, DIANA TRILLING 
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‘oveml 





produce a sustained tone that is 












agreeable, and sonorous; and it le 5 type 
itself to Jan en's sensitive p! - @oc 3=mus! 
Breisach provides no more tl I fin 
tine accompaniment: and tt melod 
t! yrmances on the 1 illy o 
pacious nd clear. with good ments 
of voice and orchestra. 1 som 
Bra s's Sonata Opus 120 Ni t the 

Cl et or viola and piano is one ld be 
many works of his that I fin gue, af 
ical] itrived and dull. Co npan 
offers a perform nce of 1 } nt a moc 
Goodman and Nadia Reisen ( witho 
629; $3.8 and what mn | jgmpbection 
t! s in the proceedings is created gpy COMPO 
the 10-playing of Miss Reise : les of th 
for Goodman merely produces ec forman 
ins of clarinet notes without phrigmpey are wi 
ological inflection or even s« which 1 
beauty—though I am .aware t! ed wit 
lack of sensuous beauty may be tga one : 
fault of recording which deprit ce of the 


ye of the 
other 
iterial th 


soun id of the piano of its rich resor 


from this the recorded <o 


good ious and clear, with exce!! 
. muna he 
balance of the two instruments. S AYINE bo 


revi set 


es of my 


nity 
{ " 


ft] f (649; $4.85 Ox 
Levant plays a number of 
Chopin: the Etudes Opus 10 . 
5 in 110: the Nocturnes On . 
ind Opus 15 No. 2; the Ber A 
Pol » Opus 40 No. 1; and a 


1 Opus 70 ? 


instrument | 


Rates by 


11s 


tally in these performances th 
others I have heard; but ranid 
work is often blurred—whet! 
fingers or by faulty recording I 
say. Far worse than this, however, 
Jack of anv feeling for continuity 


coherence in 


the progression af 


in time, and of any artistic discin! 
in performances that are full of er 
wilful, senseless changes of 


The sound of the nian 
the records is bright But cold « r 


sonoritv 


wide-range post h pickup; with ¢} 

ee ee ce A 
weak and the gk dull. Some s 

of mv review set are noisy. 

The Union of American # 62¢ 
Conerecations has sent me 2 \ I 
entitled “Israel Sings” (415 >In 
press charges), which contains !'tu 
music arranged from manuscripts in t 


Birnbaum Collection by Dr. Eric \ 
ner of the Hebrew Union Colle 
Cincinnati, and sung by Cantors Fr 
erick Lechner, Abraham Shapiro, 
Emil Rosen, and by Pearl Besune: 
berta Segal, and the 70th Anniver 
Choir, instrumental] 

ments. Having heard very little 


THI 
20 
Nev 





with 






AUNT 
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of music I can hazard only 


mc musical judgment of the set— 


an incongruity between the 


Bi melodies and the modern and occa- 

ully operatic style of the accom- 

ments provided by Dr. Werner. I 

1 someone who knows a great deal 

. t the music how the melodies 
iid be sung in an orthodox syna- 

nd he answered Without 

Co Bcompan nents’: but then he added 
' a modern singer finds it difficult to 
, without harmony, and there is no 

rection to accompaniments written 

- composers with a feeling for the 


ae, es of the melodies, like Achron. The 
formances seem good to me; and 
are well recorded on black vinylite 








; which means that they should be 

ed with a pickup weighing no more 

sin one ounce. And considering the 

. e of the records I would criticize the 

s e of the whole first side and parts of 

- : Me other sides for the narration of 

» excellaqmmterial that is printed in the accom- 
— wing booklet. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 








“Suicidal Idea” 


Dear Sirs: Reading in the papers about 


the latest fantastic weapons of war, 





I often wonder how responsible states- 
talk of 
f Germany. Knowing 


the occupation of 
the gift technology of the Germans 


men can even discontinuing 
for j 
and knowing the desperate fanaticism 
of the Nazis, we should squarely face 
the fact that the occupation of Germany 
will be necessary until the nebulous day 
when nationalism has no further grip on 
the German people. 

I don’t that the 
powers or Russia would le 
terrible weapons (perhaps only out of 
fear of retaliation), but I can imagine 
the Nazis doing so in desperate hatred 
and thirst for revenge. 

It is about time that Russia and the 
Western powers stopped playing with 
the suicidal idea of using a rearmed 
Germany as an ally in the conflict be- 
tween East and West. 

OTTO G. WINTERNITZ 
New York, October 6 


Western 
such 


believe 


loose 


From the Spanish Border 

Dear Sirs: A five weeks’ stay in An- 
dorra, recently ended, has given me evi- 
dence of the great present fact about 
events there are 
vat crisis can hardly be 


namely, that 


4 ~ ny 
opdlia- ’ 


I 
moving so fast tl 
far away. The gears are in mesh 
and the machine is turning faster and 
faster. Crisis is developing in part 
through an intolerable crescendo in liv- 
ing costs, coupled with growing corrup- 
pe 
The Spanish rationing system is quite 


tion and secution. 

inadequate and must be supplemented. 
The only source for such supplementa- 
tion is the black . . The con- 
trast of prices with wages is the crux of 
the situation. Women workers in the 
Catalan textile mills are paid 12 pesetas 
a day (about 90 cents). Last winter, 
neither men nor women in the industry 
worked more than three days a 
because of the lack of electric current. 
In one of the textile mills, when they 
are paid at the end of the week, the 
employer almost the women 
workers to buy certain foodstuffs from 
him, principally beans and fish. Both 
are half rotten. Thus, while paying out 
with one hand, he cashes in with the 
other. 


Hunger, 


narket. 


ween 


forces 


and mal- 


semi-starvaiion, 


nutrition are general among the workers 


and are on the increase. Very many 
people are sick in Spain today because 
of sheer hunger. Tuberculosis is rife, 
especially among the children. . . 
Corruption, extortion on a large and 


a petty scale, persecution—all are pra 

ticed functionaries high and 
low, flamboyantly and brutally. T 
main offenders are the execrated Guar- 
dia Civil, the Secret Police, the tax in- 
spectors, and other minor agents. It is 


by state 


a common practice for a civil guardsman 
to buy articles in a shop and sell them 
outside on the black market. 
In the midst of local 


approximating famine, it 


conditions 
is known to 
Catalonians that both olive oil and rice 

food staples in Spain—are being ex- 
ported. I learned in Andorra that Bar- 
celona dockers had discovered that large 
quantities of olive oil for export were 
being camouflaged in tins labeled 
“Nestlé.” Rice, they found out, 
packed in ten-kilo sacks labeled 
ical products.” 


was 


chem 


I had a demonstration of the cynical 
falsity which any national “referendum” 
as to Franco’s popularity within Spain 
A token “‘referend 
in Catalonia in preparation 


would involve um” 
was taken 
for 


Franco’s appearance there in con 


nection with military maneuvers. Special 

agents went from house to house in 

every town and village, exacting the 

signatures of every person of either sex 

above the age of fifteen on a document 
5 ie a ae 


, 
stating that the signers were glad of the 


Caudillo’s visit 


The insolent outrage 


aC 


petty and great, now 


uggest that Franco i 


i 
s 


ee ot 
ing to bring about 





in order to quell it 2g 
is a nightmare. A fierce awakening 


a Oe 
not long be delayed 


Ask Christmas Amnesty 


Dear Sirs: Now that the army has de 


Clared a craft holiday 
certain that tl Selective Service 
will be suspended until it 


March 31, 1947 


expires 


I 


would seem 


ou 


that no 


excuse remains for keeping conscien 
tious objectors charged with violatioa 
of the in prison Yet at the moment 
of writing about a thousand still remaia 


1 


1 


Crossword Puzzle No. 186 


By JACK BARRETT 















































ACROSS 


Moral environment of pater’s home 


after it was broken 
Sooty speck 
Geological rocks yielding rare tin 
Alice found herself very quickly 
this as a result of eating a cake 
(5 - 2) 
Most 
They have 
though often distended with food 
In France a bed has no illumination 


up 


transparent 


mouths but no appetite, 


Fifty in a hard ftx are unfavorable 


By no means a conversation piece 
Even rot late in the day 


Drunk as a loyal toast by 


1es lay, 


Ethiopians? 

Principal men unconnected with 
stage or screen 
Elation (anag.) 
Died out 
Compassion 

Ten stripes (anag.) 


DOWN 


Indian flour — oh, boy! 


2 He certainly sounds warlike 


3 
4 


Chessmen into frogs perhaps 
Longing for little more than a ring 
of yarn and another ring 


5 “A fool must now and then be 
by chance” 
Handcuff 
He composes copy rather like a kind 
dog 
Deny upon oath 


The head of a prizefighter when he’s 


sent spinning? (7 and 3) 

A juror 

Jack trades on it 

Slight 

Unsettle 

Veiling that is not very veiling 
Religious usages 

Proofreader’s direction 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 185 
VOLTAIRE; 5 ULTIMO; 10 
LET'S OUT; 11 HOTHEAD; 12 RUSSE; 13 
RECKONING; 14 AROSE; 16 SISTERLY; 
19 STATISTS; 22 POSER; 24 GREENLAND; 
26 INDIA; 28 STOICAL; 29 TREBLED; 30 
SLEWED; 31 CRISTATE. 


ACROSS :—1 


DOWN:—1 VALERIAN; 2 LATHS; ;: 
ATONEMENT; 4 RETURNS; 6 LOTTO; 7 
ICE FIELDS; 8 OLD AGE; 9 CHICKS; 15 ON 
THE MOVE; 17 EMPTINESS; 18 ORGAN- 
DIE; 20 STABLE; 21 SEDATER ; 23 AGISTS ; 
25 NICHE; 27 DELTA. 





CREATIVE 


The NATIO} 


in the federal jails, the great major 


of them Jehovah's Witnesses. 


Furthermore, the five thousand 


more who have been released are st 


branded as felons and consequently 


C 


prived of important civil rights in ma 
states and barred from the professio 


A Presidential amnesty to all o! 


“CLO 


to war and conscription is the one w 
promptly and comprehensively to re 


pt 
edy this situation. 


The Committee for Amnesty, 5 Bee 
man Street, New York 7, New Yor 
calls on all who believe in democra 
and religious freedom to wire or wri 


the President and Attorney 
Tom Clark during Thanksgiving : 
asking them to proclaim”a Christ: 


amnesty. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


Ger er 
Ce 


n 


A. J. MUSTE 


New York, October 22 


‘CREATIVE PAINTING 


Informa Saturday afternoon ss 


PAINTING. 


Saturday morning 


initormation 


RHYS LLOYD, 88 East 10th St.. N. Y. 


HOMEMAKER 
Unattached woman wanted to share B 
lyn home with handicapped business wo 
Cook, shop, manage. Full details in 
letter. Box 1660, c/o The Nation. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: DIRECTOR for Midwes: 


Jewish community agencies to fi 
vacancy Cente: experienc 
Answer Box 1656, c/o The Nati 
SITUATIONS Wan 
NEWSPAPER MAN, liberal, } 
desires to utilize his background in | 
History and Journalism. Will 
search work, free lance writing or 
any related fields. Write Box 1658 
Nation 

SOUTHERN COLORED DOMES 
Cooks, Maids, Housemen, Hote 
desire immediate jobs. We are 

to promote opportunities to 
throughout the country, if y: 
ested write for our catal 


$i. 


p 


yZue € 
1 all 
wish, enciose 


East Clay Street, Richmond 19, V: 


GOOD COOK seeking 
people. M« rning 


part-tir 
with business ; 
Manhattan. Box 1661, 
ROOMS WANTED 
BUSINESS WOMAN wants qui 
with kitchen privileges 
share apartment. Anything rea 
Phone Shannon, 5-6500, or B 


c/o The Nation. 


nisnedg room 


LO 


BOX and COX? Woman writer 
in Manhattan to work in pr 


, 


daily, where permanent occupant 
allergic te smolk Or office 
aliergic to cigarette smoke. t i 
acceptable. References furnished. 


1662, c/o The Nation. 





QUALITY EMPL’ 
| MENT SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Re ate sed 
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of 


y} 


Bo 


mishec. 
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